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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Belief in God and Immortality. James H. Leuba. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Company. 1916. Pp. xvii -(- 340. 
An historical account is given of the distinction between the 
primitive and the modern belief in immortality and the present 
status is presented statistically. Belief in God, which was treated 
genetically in an earlier work by the author is here also investigated 
by the questionnaire method. Both beliefs are shown to be waning 
at the present time in the United States, among the groups of 
scholars questioned. The questionnaire has been used in this study 
with more than ordinary care and the results are well tabulated, 
illustrated and interpreted. 

The decline of interest in the belief in immortality naturally 
lessens zest for the historical phases of the problem and these are 
inaccessible to empirical inquiry. On more theoretical and specula- 
tive grounds the author holds that there have been two distinct be- 
liefs with reference to life after death. One had its origin at an 
earlier stage in phenomena of perception, memory, and childlike 
imagination. It was a belief in ghosts and it arose from dreams, 
memory-images exteriorized, metamorphoses in nature, reflections 
and echoes and the like. No corresponding account is suggested of 
the origin of the modern belief. It is characterized, however, as 
concerned with the soul rather than with the ghost, as a state 
definitely desired and not merely expected, and as bound up with 
specific moral ideals. Probably a fuller study of the phenomena 
than the scope of this volume permitted in both the primitive and 
modern forms with the aid of social psychology would indicate 
greater continuity while allowing the appearance of new factors. 
Indeed Professor Leuba admits that in its early form the belief was 
accompanied by desire, and that in Christianity where the desire 
and the moral ideal are pronounced, there still persists belief in 
ghosts and in the survival of the body. 

Difficulties appeared in the investigation of the belief in God 
which were not found in the study of immortality. Many were not 
sure of the meaning of the questions. This was particularly true of 
the philosophers. There may be more significance in this fact than 
is specified. The questions are precisely such as the philosophers, 
more than any other of the groups, consider. They are probably as 
critical and as free to express themselves. The questionnaire called 
for acceptance or rejection or indecision on this proposition: "I be- 
lieve in a God in intellectual and affective communication with 
man, I mean a God to whom one may pray in the expectation of 
receiving an answer." What should one reply who thinks of God 
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as "the common Will"? or as the Social Mind? Professor Leuba 
seems to think the answer should be negative, if one may judge from 
the last lines on page. 272. 

Various replies suggest that some think that God is not the same 
to religious experience as to philosophical thought. Religion is a 
practical activity and it tends to emphasize personal relations and 
attitudes. Philosophical reflection is more detached, less concrete 
and vivid. Material objects appear differently in the practical use 
of them and in reflective analysis of them. One wonders what 
such a questionnaire would achieve with reference to "Uncle Sam." 
No one believes that there is a particular person of a certain height 
and weight and color of eyes answering to that name. Yet a very 
substantial reality is designated by it. 

The views of the author appear freely in the discussions of the 
statistics. He holds that "detailed acquaintance with the orderli- 
ness of physical nature dispossessed God of that realm" and im- 
plies that the same is true of the mental realm (p. 240). Chris- 
tianity is identified with its reigning forms (p. 248), which one 
should hardly strive to preserve. Human society generates moral 
ideals and the impulses to realize them, and this is a sufficient living 
creed (pp. 330 ff.). 



E. S. Ames. 



University or Chicago. 



The History and Practice of Psychanalysis. By Poul Bjerre, M.D., 
translated by Elizabeth N. Barrow. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger. 1916. Pp. 294. 

The first part of the book is an attempt to gather up the psycho- 
therapeutic strands of the last century, beginning with Kant and 
Peuchtersleben, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the schools 
of hypnotism founded by Liebeault and Bernheim at Nancy, with 
their reaction on Wetterstrand. Bjerre then traces the rise of 
Preud, Dubois, Porel, and Moll, and the development of the present 
psychoanalytic schools. Finally, he presents a description of Adler's 
theories. He barely touches upon the work of Jung, although 
Jung's influence is seen throughout the book. 

The latter half of the book deals with such questions as the na- 
ture of hypnosis, and the relative importance of the conscious and 
the unconscious. 

The book, although containing many passages that are readable 
and stimulating, is marked by its careless English. This fault, I sus- 
pect, is due to either a lack on the part of the translator of psycho- 
analytic knowledge or to an insufficient understanding of our own or 
the original language. 



